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For “ The Friend.” 


Among a number of reports, &c. which I 
received some days since, from the ‘“ British 
and Foreign Temperance Society,” was the 
following tract. Its republication will, per- 
haps, prove useful. It is a touching picture 
—an awful warning. Vv. 

THE OUTCAST. 

Do you observe that wretched and forlorn- 
looking object, moving along with downcast 
looks and hurried gait, as if anxious to avoid 
observation ? he is miserably poor, and he has 
not one friend left him on the face of this earth. 
He is dressed, as you see, in an old threadbare 
coat, which has once been black, but the co- 
lour is now nameless, and it is close buttoned 
up to the chin, probably to conceal the cir- 
cumstance that he has neither shirt nor waist- 
coat. His old tattered trowsers are of a piece 
with his coat, they hang in loose folds about 
his heels. Both garments are too large for 
him, having been made for one in more pros- 
perous circumstances, and transferred by the 
hand of compassion to the emaciated body of 
this Outcast. His boots, you will notice, are 
patched all over, and are without heels; alter- 
nately as he plants his feet upon the ground he 
appears to halt, for the sole is partly loose 
from the one boot, and his toes are protrud- 
ing through the other. His hat is nearly 
brimless, and it is so greasy and weather- 
beaten, that its fellow on a dunghill would be 
allowed to rest in perfect security. 

He has just been begging a few pence from 
an old acquaintance, and has been refused. 
He has wearied out those who once were his 
friends, by his importunity, but more by his 
conduct, and his most pressing solicitations 
now produce but little effect. 

See—he turns back—some new thought 
has occurred to him. Examine his counte- 
nance as he passes, and you will observe that 
it is care-worn, haggard, and bloated, and yet 
he has not reached the meridian of life. Poor 
man! he has a wife and family, but has no 
home; his wife has gone to live with her 
friends, and his children are pensioners on the 
bounty of others. He is hopeless, helpless, 
and peunyless, dragging out day by day a mi- 


serable existence, despised by some, condemn- 
ed by others, and shunned by all. He is a 
Drunkard, and in consequence of being a 
drunkard he has become an Outcast. 

You may think tbere is neither harm nor 
danger in moderate drinking, but I say look 
at the history of the poor Outcast whom you 
have just seen in such a deplorable condition. 
He was once a respectable, well-behaved 
young man. I knew him when he was the 
leading salesman in a first-rate retail shop; he 
was then a good-looking man, remarkably 
neat in his apparel, and cleanly in his person; 
he was clever at his business, respected by his 
employer, and by all the customers who fre- 
quented the shop. For years he was a con- 
fidential servant, and was always to be found 
at his post. But he began by tasting a little, 
and that in the free, friendly, social way, with 
his respectable acquaintances, after the busi- 
ness of the day was over. For years there 
was nothing beyond what the customs of so- 
ciety have allowed, and what we have been 
accustomed, however erroneously, to call 
moderation. He commenced business on his 
own account, and married into a respectable 
family. Success seemed to follow him; he had 
soon an interesting young family around him, 
and before him was every prospect of worldly 
prosperity. But his moderate drinking prac- 
tices continued; and he was very kind and 
hospitable, at first within his means, and by 
and by beyond them. 


His visiters and acquaintances became nu- 
merous, the bottle was always produced as a 
necessary help to spend the evening agreeably, 
and, as a matter of course, the same routine 
was gone through in his visits abroad. By 
these means, that which was at first indulgence 
became habit, and habit ripened into craving 
appetite; the bottle became necessary every 
evening, and at last at times during the day. 
Insensibly our poor Outcast had been imbib- 
ing a new principle of life, and when too late 
he felt that he could not live without the sti- 
mulus of spirits. The necessary consequences 
followed; his business was neglected and left 
to the care of others: his poor wife, who had 
been an unconscious witness of that evil which 
was fast working their ruin, began to remon- 
strate, but in vain; she had not seen the aw- 
ful danger connected with moderate drinking, 
and she now vainly attempted to stem the tor- 
rent of what the world calls excess. ‘The 
tavern became his resort, and low fellows his 
companions, and the same week saw him a 
bankrupt and a degraded, hopeless, and to all 
appearance, irreclaimable drunkard. Oh the 


tions, he now wanders about, the forlorn ob- 
|ject you have just seen him. 

The world reckons him a lost man; and 
there is ceriainly a fearful chasm between him 
and the respectable sober community; but the 
Temperance Society has taught me to believe 
that still there is hope. She stands on the 
edge of the abyss, and stretching out her be- 
nevolent hands, she says to him and to all such 
characters, “ The leap is great, but come, try; 
by one strong effort, aided by my arm, under 
God, you may regain the bank, and flee to the 
city of refuge to which I point you.” 

{ never thought so much about drinking, 
drunkards, and drunkenness, as I have done 
since the introduction of Temperance Socie- 
ties into thiscountry. Formerly I could smile 
at the silly idiotic stare and stupid swagger of 
the drunkard, as he reeled past me, uttering 
his senseless jargon; but I can smile no longer, 
—and the drink which makes the drunkard I 
put far from me, lest I should be beguiled into 
the same track, and ultimately fill a drunkard’s 
grave; or lest, by my example, I should en- 
courage others, perhaps my own dear chil- 
dren, to enter upon that course which so fre- 
quently ends in crime, disgrace, and ruin. 

It cannot be denied that a little ardent spi- 
rit taken as a beverage, or as an occasional 
luxury, mixed or unmixed, has a strong ten- 
dency to produce the drunken appetite: fre- 
quent tasting and social parties strengthen and 
confirm it into a habit, and this habit of taking 
a little, in very many instances, ends in a 
course of life injurious to the purse, injurious 
to the character, injurious to the health, and 
injurious to the family; in short, ruinous to 
soul and body, fortime and foreternity. Are 
we to run the risk of all these tremendous 
consequences to ourselves, and to encourage 
by our example others in doing so, merely for 
the sake of gratifying our animal appetite ? 
(for there is nothing either moral or intellec- 
tual in drinking.) I say, with the Temper- 
ance Societies, NO; and I counsel and warn 
you to have done with ardent spirit for ever, 
for your own sake, for your children’s sake, 
for the sake of your country and the world at 
large. I see no way of preventing drunken- 
ness but by nipping it in the bud—cutting it 
off from the spring: and when public opinion 
shall have so changed in Britain that her sons 
and daughters shall view ardent spirits in their 
true light, not only as a poison, but as a de- 
mon of mischief and crime, and every evil 
work, then shall we with one consent banish 


it from our land, and the waters of wicked- 


ness, which have long threatened to over- 


misery which followed ! he became a prisoner | Whelm us, shall be assuaged. 


and a beggar—his family were scattered; and, 


‘The Temperance Society does at once, what 


after having filled several very menial situa-|thousands have spent years in vainly endea- 
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vouring to perforin;—it shows the way by 
which the drunken outcasts may be instantly 
restored te society, and by which the supply 
of new victims shall be cut off. Let them ab- 
stain entirely from strong drink, and enrol 
their names as members of the society. The 
drunkards will immediately be received as 
friends and brethren, and by adhering to the 
principle ali may yet be well, while the sober 
part of the community will also be placed be- 

the reach of forming habits which too 
frequently end in ruinous excess. 


I shall go and tell this to this poor Outcast. | - 


May that success follow my efforts in his case, | 
which have followed the efforts of others in 
similar circumstances; and do you reflect se- 
riously on the evil and danger of moderate 
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drinking. May the conviction that the streams! *=- 


of moderation supply the ocean of drunken-' 
ness, induce you to flee from the reach of harm, | 
and prompt you to join heart and hand in the| 
cause of Temperance Societies, which have | 
for their object the destruction of that monster | 


than either war, or pestilence, or famine. 


For “* The Priend.”’ 


Granite Mountain cut into a Statue — Bamboo 
Forest. 


One of the numbers of “ Waldie’s Select 
Cireulating Library,” lately falling in my way, 
occupied with “ Fragments of Voyages and 
Travels,” by Capt. Basil Hall; I was much 
entertained with some of his sketches of Hin- 
doo scenery. I transmit for insertion, an ex- 
tract or two. P. 


cursion thirty miles north of Seringapatam, to 
examine a huge statue of solid granite, nearly 
seventy feet in height, at a place with a name 
almost as long as the statue itself—Shrivana- 
balagol. It is wonderful how indifferent most 
people, living on any given spot of the earth’s 
surface, become to the sights in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood; for when I asked at the 
Mysore residency for information about this 
extraordinary colossal statue, which lies with- 
in one night’s journey, | found the greater 
number of the party had never seen it; nor 
could I prevail on any person to accompany 
me on the expedition. [ set out, accordingly, 
alone, about sunset, went to bed in my pa- 
lankeen, and never awoke till the bearers set 
me down next morning, on the pavement of a 
choultry near the spot. AsI could see no- 
thing of the statue, however, for an interven- 
ing grove of trees, I ran to the corner of the 
wood, where I suddenly obtained a view of 
this astonishing work of art, standing up boldly 
against the sky, and showing itself above a 
low range of intermediate hills. 

“1 certainly never saw any work of man 
before or since, which gave me so complete 
an idea of a giant, as this extraordinary statue. 
It has sometimes been described as an image 


,thing but the figure remained. 
“ During my stay in Mysore, I made an ex- 





“‘T possessed no exact means of measuring 
which has made greater havoc among men) its height; but the authorities I have consulted 


on this point vary between sixty-seven feet and 
seventy feet three inches, which is the height 
stated by Dr. Buchanan; and, from such esti- 
mates as I could make, I am sure it cannot 
be much less. It is admirably placed for ef- 
fect, as it stands on the summit of a conical 
granite hill about two hundred feet high, which 
serves for a pedestal. The statue still consti- 
tutes a part of the solid rock, which originally 
may have been three hundred feet high, the 
stone which formed the upper part of the 
mountain having been carved away, until no- 
The original 
shape of the hill cannot, indeed, be correctly 
inferred from any thing we now see, but it 


probably formed a steep cone, or peak, of 


which the bold sculptor has taken such mag- 
nificent advantage. 

“TI have often, when travelling since in fo- 
reign countries, been struck with natural forms 
and positions, which, by the hands of a man 
of genius, might easily be turned to account 
for the construction of similar colossal figures, 
calculated, under certain circumstances, to 
produce a much greater effect, at incaiculably 
less cost than the ordinary methods of casting 
or carving can accomplish. I was therefore 
much rejoiced to hear a great modern sculp- 
tor declare, that he had long entertained a 
project of constructing such a statue in this 
country. On my showing him the sketches I 
had made of the gigantic figure in Mysore, 
and describing it as minutely as I could, he 
remarked to himself, * I'll beat this big Indian 
man yet.” 

“ Early in the morning of a beautiful day 
in the latter end of September, I set out from 
the bare table-land of Mysore, and proceeded 
towards the hilly and thickly wooded regions 
overhanging the Malabar country. When I 
awoke in my palankeen, I knew not very dis- 
tinctly where [ had got to, for 1 had been 



























among the clastered columms of some enor- 
mous and enchanted Gothie cathedral, com- 
pared to which the minster at York, or the 
cathedral at Winchester, would have seemed 
mere baby-houses. The ground extended on 
all sides as smooth, and flat, and clear of un- 
derwood, as if the whole had been paved with 
gravestones. From this level surface rose on 
every hand, and as far as the eye could pene- 
trate into the forest, immense symmetrical 
clusters of bamboo, varying in diameter at’ 
their base from six feet to twenty or thirty, 
and even to twice that width, as I ascertained 
by actual measurement. For about eight or 
ten feet from the ground, each of these clus- 
ters or columns preserved a form nearly cylin- 
drical, after which they began gradually to 
swell outwards, each bamboo assuming for 
itself a graceful curve, and rising to the height, 
some of sixty, some of eighty, and some even 
of one hundred feet in the air, the extreme 
end being at times horizontal, or even droop- 
ing gently over, like the tips of the feathers 
in the Prince of Wales’ plume. These gor- 
geous clusters stood at the distance of fifteen 
or twenty yards from one another, and being 
totally free from the interruption of brush- 
wood, could be distinguished at a great dis- 
tance—more than a mile certainly, in every 
direction, forming, under the influence of an 
active imagination, naves and transepts, aisles 
and choirs, such as none but a Gothic archi- 
tect ever dared to conceive. Overhead the 
interlacing curves of the bamboos constituted 
as complete a groined roof as that of Win- 
chester or Westminster, on a scale of gran- 
deur far beyond the bold conception even of 
those wonderful artists who devised that glo- 
rious school of architecture, which, in the 
opinion of many people, has raised the dark 
centuries immediately subsequent to the era of 
the crusades almost to the level of the days of 
Pericles. 

** On counting the separate bamboos in some 
of the smallest, and also in some of the largest 
clusters, | found the numbers to vary from 
twenty or thirty to upwards of two hundred, 
and the height generally from sixty to a hun- 
dred feet from the ground to the point of in- 
tersection of the curves overhead. Most of 
the bamboos were somewhat thicker than a 
man’s thigh at the ground, where, as I have 
before said, they are clustered so close as to 
be almost in contact. They then taper off 
very gradually to the extreme end, where the 
point is not thicker than a quill. There oc- 
curs a joint at about every foot and a half, 
distinguished not only by a slight flat ring or 
fillet, but by a set of small branches, eight or 
ten feet Jong, striking out at right angles to 
the main bamboo. ‘These minor shoots are 
again divided into joints, from which minor 
series of shoots, still more minute, are thrown 
out; and so on for many successions, the last 
always terminating in a sharp-pointed narrow 
leaf two or three inches long, and half an inch 


of Boodh; but [ understand that it represents | dreaming all night about the monstrous statue wide in the middle, not unlike a large tea-leaf 
Gomuta Raya, a celebrated saint of the Jains|at Shrivanabalagol. I sat up, drew the door when spread out. 


—-a set of Hindoos, differing in some import-| gently back, and, looking out, found myself 


ant respects from the Brahminical, and also|in the midst of one of the most curious and 
from the Boodhist varieties of oriental super-|magnificent scenes which my eyes had ever 


stition. 


beheld. It seemed as if | were travelling 


** As each bamboo of the hundred or more 
| forming the cluster sends out shoots from 
every joint, and as all the joints of these su- 
| bordinate branches do the same, a compact 


- +-_ © 
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mass is formed by these innumerable little| me to infer that their extreme height had not 


branches, which cross one another at every 
possible angle. If a person were to fill a hat 
full of pins or needles, and shake it about for 
some minutes, it might give a notion of the 
inextricable confusion which is presented to 
the eye on looking into one of these clustered 
columns of bamboos. It is only at the top, 
where the bend takes place, that the foliage 
has full room to play, or where the tapering 
arms of this magnificent plant form, by their 
meetings and crossings, a complete system of 
pointed arches. 


‘¢ What surprised me very much, and great- 
ly puzzled me at first, was to observe that, 
notwithstanding the multitude of lateral shoots 
from each of the main bamboos, and from all 
the subordinate branches, not a single trace 
of displacement, or the slightest obstruction 
to the growth of any branch, could be detect- 
ed. Every person must have heard of the 
astonishing rapidity of the growth of the bam- 
boo. It is said, indeed, that in one season it 
starts up to its whole length. I do not know 
if this be true, but am quite certain that if 
one of the main bamboos were to spring from 
the ground in the centre, or even near the 
sides of the cluster, and that from its joints 
there were at the same time to sprout out the 
lateral branches I have described, it would 
be impossible for the main stem to force its 
way through the obstructions presented by the 
net-work, formed by the little branches grow- 
ing from the joints of the other bamboos in 
the cluster. 


“« After examining a considerable number of 
the clusters, however, we can, I think, dis- 
cover how nature manages this difficuit affair. 
When the bamboo first springs out of the 
ground, it is about as thick as a man’s wrist, 
but it is armed with a very sharp point, not 
unlike that of a wooden instrument, called a 
fid, which sailors make use of in splicing 
ropes. As this point is extremely hard, and 
the bamboo always highly polished, it readily 
makes its way through the very thickest masses 
of the little branches, as one might thrust a 
sword thraugh a quickset hedge. Thus, the 
bamboo, whose growth is prodigiously rapid, 
starts upwards, and by reason of its smooth 
sharp end, and perfectly smooth sides, easily 
makes its way to its extreme length and thick- 
ness, without, as I conceive, sending out a 
single lateral shoot from any of its joints till 
the utmostiextent has been gained. The sub- 
ordinate branches from the joints then, but 
not till then, begin to start out horizontally, 
all these being, after the manner of the prin- 
cipal stem, exempted from lateral shoots at 
their joints till their utmost length has been 
reached. In consequence of this beautiful ar- 
rangement, none of these successive branches, 
however numerous or delicate, find any diffi- 
culty in piercing the confusion. 


“ | saw bamboos in every different stage o 
this process, and, in particular, I noticed se- 
veral of the main stems rising to the. height of 
seventy feet and upwards, of a clear yellow 
colour, and evidently of recent growth; but 
without a single lateral branch growing from 
their joints from top to bottom; and this led 


yet been attained, or was just attained.” 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 


Admiralty, Oci, 22. 

Sir, —I am commanded by the lords commissioners 
of the admiralty to transmit to you the ——- let- 
ter addressed to their secretary by Captain Ross, con- 
taining an outline of the proceedings of that gallant 
officer and his brave companions, and their providen- 
tial deliverance from a situation of peril unequalled 
in the annals of navigation, and I am to express their 
lordships’ wishes that a document so honourable to 
the parties, and to the naval service of the country, 
may, through the committee for managing the affair 
at Lloyd's, be made public. 

I am, sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
J. Barrow. 
Mar. Bennett, Lloyd’s. 


On board the Isabella, of Hull, 
Baffin’s Bay, September, 1833. 


Sir,—Knowing how deeply my lords commission- 
ers of the admiralty are interested in the advan ice- 


ment of nautical knowledge, and particularly in the | 


improvement of geography, I have to acquaint you, 
for the information of their lordships, that the expe- 
dition, the main object of which is to solve, if possi- 
ble, the question of a northwest passage from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, particularly by Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, and which sailed from England in 
May, 1829, notwithstanding the loss of the foremast 
and other untoward circumstances, which obliged the 
vessel to refit in Greenland, reached the beach on 
which his majesty’s late ship Fury’s stores were 
landed, on the 13th of August. 

We found the boats, provisions, &c, in excellent 
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miles. This extraordinary isthmus was subsequently 
visited by myself, when Commander Ross proceeded 
minutely to survey the sea-coast to the southward of 
the isthmus leading to the westward, which he sue- 
ceeded in tracing to the 99th degree, or to 150 miles 
of Cape Turnagain of Franklin, to which point the 
land, after leading him into the 70th degree of north 
latitude, trended directly; during the same journey 
he also surveyed thirty miles of the adjacent coast, 
or that to the north of the isthmus, which, by also 
taking a westerly direction, formed the termination 
of the western sea into a gulf. The rest of this season 
was employed in tracing the sea-coast south of the 
isthmus leading to the eastward, which was done so 
as to leave no doubt that it joined, as the natives 
had previously informed us, to Occullee, and the 
land forming Repulse Bay. It was also determined 
that there was no passage to the westward for thirty 
miles to the northward of our position. 


This summer, like that of 1818, was beautifully 
fine, but extremely unfavourable for navigation, and 
our object being now to try a more northern latitude, 
we waited with anxiety for the disruption of the ice, 
but in vain, and our utmost endeavours did not suc- 
ceed in retracing our steps more than four miles, and 
it was not until the middle of November that we 
succeeded in cutting the vessel into a place of secu- 
rity, which we named “Sheriff’s Harbour.” I may 
here mention that we named the newly discovered 
continent to the southward “ Boothia,” as also the 
isthmus, the peninsula to the north, and the eastern 
sea, after my worthy friend, Felix Booth, Esq. the 
truly patriotic citizen of London, who, in the most 
disinterested manner, enabled me to equip the expe- 
dition in a superior style. 

The last winter was in temperature nearly equal 
to the mean of what had been experienced on the 
four preceding voyages, but the winter of 1830 and” 
1831 set in with a degree of violence hitherto beyond 
record—the thermometer sunk to 92 degrees below 


condition, but no vestige of the wreck. After com-| the freezing point, and the average of the year was 
pleting in fuel-and other necessaries, we sailed on| 10 degrees below the preceding; but notwithstanding 
the 14th, and on the following morning rounded Cape} the severity of the season, we travelizd across the 
Garry, where our new discoveries commenced, and,| country to the west sea by a chain of lakes, thirty 
keeping the western shore close on board, ran down! miles north of the isthmus, when Commander Ross 
the coast in a S. W. and W. course in from ten to! succeeded in surveying fifty miles more of the coast 
twenty fathoms, until we had passed the latitude of | leading to the northwest, and by tracing the shore to 
72 north in longitude 94 west; here we found a con.| the northward of our position, it was also fully 
siderable inlet leading to the westward, the examina-| Proved that there could be no passage below the 71st 
tion of which occupied two days; at this place we | degree. : 

were first seriously obstructed by ice, which was now} This autumn we succeeded in getting the vessel 
seen to extend from the south cape of the inlet, in a| oMly fourteen miles to the northward; as we had not 
solid mass, round by S. and E. to E. N. E.; owing to, doubled the castern cape, ell hope of saving the ship 
this circumstance, the shallowness of the water, the| W@S at an end, and put. quite beyond possibility 
rapidity of the tides, the tempestuous weather, the by another very severe winter; and having only pro- 
irregularity of the coast, and thenumerous inlets and, V!sions to last us to the Ist of June, 1833, dispositions 
rocks for which it is remarkable, our progress was no| Were accordingly made to leave the ship in present 
less dangerous than tedious, yet we succeeded in pe-| port, which (after her) was named Victory Harbour. 
netrating below the latitude of 70 north in longitude) Provisions and fuel being carried forward in the 
92 west, where the land, after having carried us as| Spring, we left the ship on the 28th of May, 1832, for 
far east as 90, took a decided westerly direction,| Fury Beach, being the only chance left of saving our 
while land at the distance of forty miles to the south- lives; owing to the very rugged nature of the ice, we 
ward was seen extending east and west. At this ex.| were obliged to keep either upon or close to the land, 
treme point our progress was arrested on the Ist of making the circuit of every bay, thus increasing our 
October by an impenetrable barrier of ice. We, how-| distance of 200 miles by nearly one half; and it was 
ever, found an excellent wintering port, which we | ot until the Ist of July that we reached the beach, 
named Felix Harbour. completely exhausted by hunger and fatigue. 

Early in January, 1830, we had the good fortune} A hut was speedily constructed, and the boats, 
to establish a friendly intercourse with a most inte-| three of which had been washed off the beach, but 
resting consociatio. of natives, who, being insulated providentially driven on shore again, were repaired 
by nature, had never before communicated with | during this month, and the unusual heavy appear- 
strangers ; from them we gradually obtained the im-| ance of the ice afforded us no cheering prospect until 
portant information that we had already seen the! the Ist of August, when in three boats we reached the 
continent of America, that about forty miles to the! ill-fated spot where the Fury was first driven on shore, 
S. W. there were two great seas, one to the west,! and it was not until the Ist of September, we reached 
which was divided from that to the east by a narrow| Leopold South Island, now established to be the 
strait or neck of land. The verification of this intelli-| northeast point of America, in latitade 73, 56, and 
gence either way, on which our future operations so longitude 90 west. From the summit of the lofty 
materially depended, devolved on Commander Ross,’ mountain on the promontory we could see Prince 
who volunteered this service early in April, and ac-| Regent's Inlet, Barrow’s Strait, and Lancaster Sound, 
companied by one of the mates, and guided by two! which presented one impenetrable mass of ice, just 
of the natives, proceeded to the spot, and found that as I had seen it in 1818. Here we remained in a 
the north land was connected to the south by two state of anxiety and suspense which may be easier 
ridges of high land, fifteen miles in breadth, but, imagined than described. All our attempts to push 
taking into account a chain of fresh water lakes, through were vain; at length being forced by want 
which occupied the valleys between, the dry land of provisions and the approach of a very severe win- 
which actually separates the two oceans is only five ter, to return to Fury Beach, where alone there 
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remained wherewith to sustain life; there we arrived | mus of Boothia Felix, and a vast number of islands, 
on the 7th of October, after a most fatiguing and Ja-| rivers, and lakes; the undeniable establishment that 
borious march, liaving been obliged to leave our| the northeast point of America extends to the 74th 
boats at Batty Bay. Our habitation, which consisted| degree of north latitude; valuable observations of 




































































































of a frame of spars, thirty-two feet by sixteen feet,) every kind, but particularly on the magnet; and to) 


covered with canvass, was during the month of No- 
vember enclosed, and the roof covered with snow, 
from four feet to seven feet thick, which being sa- 
turated with water when the temperature was fifteen 
degrees below zero, immediately took the consistency 
of ice, and thus we actually became the inhabitants 
of an ice-berg during one of the most severe winters 
hitherto recorded ; our sufferings, aggravated by want 
of bedding, clothing, and animal food, need not be 
dwelt upon. Mr. C. Thomas, the carpenter, was the 
only man who perished at this beach, but three others, 
besides one who had lost his foot, were reduced to the 
last stage of debility, and only thirteen of our num- 
ber were able to carry provisions in seven journics of 
sixty-two miles each to Batty Bay. 

We left Fury Beach on the 8th of July, carrying 
with us three sick men, who were unable to walk, 
and in six days we reached the boats, where the sick 
dully recovered. Although the spring was mild, it 
was not until the 15th of August that we had any 
cheering prospect. A gale from the westward hav- 
ing suddenly opened a lane of water along shore, in 
two davs we reached our former position, and from 
the mountain we had the satisfaction of seeing clear 
water across Prince Regent’s Inlet, which we crossed 
on the 17th, and took shelter from a storm twelve 
miles to the eastward of Cape York. The next day, 
when the gale abated, we crossed Admiralty Inlet, | 
and were detained six days on the coast by a strong 
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‘surface of the waters, others balance them- 
selves on the waves, or diverge from a com- 
mon centre like innumerable flashes of gold; 
‘these dart obliquely their shining bodies 


crown all, have had the honour of placing the illus-| athwart the azure fluid, while they sleep in the 


trious name of our most gracious sovereign William 
1V. on the true position of the magnetic pole. 


{ cannot conelnde this letter, sir, without acknow-| 
ledging the important advantages we obtained from| 
the valuable publications of Sir Edward Parry and Sir| 
John Franklin,‘and the communications kindly made} 


to us by those distinguished officers before our de- 
parture from England. But the glory of this enter- 


prise is entirely due to Him whose divine favour has| 


been most especially manifested towards us, who 
guided and directed: all our steps, who mercifully 
provided, in what we had deemed a calamity, his 
effectual means of our preservation; and who, even 
after the devices and inventions of man had utterly 
failed, crowned our humble endeavours with com- 
plete success. 
I have, &c. 
Joun Ross, Captain R. N. 
To Captain the Hon. George Elliot, &c. 
Secretary Admiralty. 


ANIMAL INSTINCTS. 


The subjoined extracts are taken from 
Chateaubriand’s ** Genie de Christianisme,”’ 
wherein, when treating of the proofs of the 
existence of God, derived from the wonders 


northeast wind. On the 25th we crossed Navy Board | of material nature, he is on the subject of the 


Inlet, and on the following morning, to our inex- 
pressible joy, we descried a ship in the offing, be- 
“calmed, which proved to be the Isabella of Hull, the 
same ship which I commanded in 1818. At noon we 
reached her, when her enterprising commander, who 


had in vain searched for us in Prince Regent’s Inlet,’ Hird 2 


after giving us three cheers, received us with every | 
demoustration of kindness and hospitality which hu-| 
manity could dictate. I ought to mention also ebet| 
Mr. Humphreys, by landing me at Possession Bay, | 


and subsequently on the west coast of Baffin’s Bay, | 


afforded me an excellent opportunity of concluding | 
my survey, and of verifying my former chart of that 
coast. | 

I now have the pleasing duty of calling the atten- 
tion of their lordships to the merit of Commander 
Ross, who was second in the direction of this expedi- 
tion. The labours of this officer, who had the depart- 
ments of astronomy, natural history and surveying, | 
will speak for themselves in language beyond the 
ability of my pen; but they will be duly appreciated | 
by their lordships, and the learned bodies of which he} 
is a member, and who are already well acquainted | 





with his acquirements. 

My steady and faithful friend, Mr. William Thom, 
of the royal navy, who was formerly with me in the 
Isabella, besides his duty as third in command, took 
charge of the meteorological journal, the distribution 
and economy of provisions, and to his judicious plans 
and suggestions must be attributed the uncommon 
degree of health which our crew enjoyed, and as two 
out of the three who died in the four years and a 
half were cut off early in the voyage, by diseases not 
peculiar to the climate, only one man can be said to 
have perished. Mr. M‘Diarmid, the surgeon, who 
had been several voyages to these regions, did justice 
to the high recommendation I received of him: he 
was useful in every amputation and operation which 
he performed, and wonderfully so in his treatinent of 
the sick ; and [ have no hesitation in adding, that he 
would be an ornament to his majesty’s service. 


the results of this expedition have been conclusive, 
and to science highly important, and may be briefly 
comprehended in the following words:—The disco- 





Commander Ross, Mr. Thom, and myself, have,! 
indeed, been serving without pay; but, in common! 
with the crew, have lost our all, which I regret the) 
more, because it puts it totally out of my power ade- | 
quately to remunerate my fellow sufferers, whose) POMP; ! 
case I cannot but recommend for their lordship’s con-| 
sideration. We have, however, the consolation, that! cyrtains to its crystal couches. 
|these preparations completed, when the ena- 
| melled legions appear; the animated navigators 


very of the Gulf of Boothia, the continent and isth-| 


instincts of animals and their adaptation to the 
wants of their existence. 

What ingenious springs move the feet of a 
It is not by a contraction of muscles 
dependent on his will that he maintains him- 
self firm upon a branch; his foot is construct- 
ed in such a way, that when it is pressed in 
the centre, the toes close of their own accord, 
upon the body which supports it. It results 


\from this mechanism, that the talons of the 


bird close more or less firmly upon the object 
on which it has alighted, in proportion to the 
agitation, more or less violent, which it has 
received. Thus, when we see at the approach 
of night during winter the crows perched on 
the scathed summjt of an aged oak, we sup- 
pose that, watchful and attentive, they main- 
tain their place with pain during the rocking 
of the winds; and yet, heedless of danger, 
and mocking the tempest, the winds only bring 
them profounder slumber;—the blasts of the 
north attach them more firmly to the branch, 
from whence we every instant expect to see 
them precipitated; and like the old seaman, 
whose hammock is suspended to the roof of 
his vessel, the more he is tossed by the winds, 
the more profound is his repose. 

Amidst the different instincts which the so- 
vereign of the universe has implanted in na- 


jture, one of the most wonderful is that which 


every year brings the fish of the pole to our 
temperate region. They come, without once 
mistaking their way, through the solitude of 
the ocean, to reach, on a fixed day, the stream 
where their hymen is to be celebrated. The 
spring prepares on our shores their nuptial 

it covers the willows with verdure, it 
spreads beds of moss in the waves to serve for 
Hardly are 


enliven our coasts; some spring aloft from the 


rays of the sun, which penetrates beneath the 
dancing surface of the waves. All, sporting 
in the joys of existence, meander, return, 
wheel about, dash across, form in squadron, 
separate and reunite; and the inhabitant of the 
seas, inspired by a breath of existence, pur- 
sues with bounding movements its mate, by 
the line of fire which is reflected from her in 
the stream. 

The admirable wisdom of Providence is no 
where more conspicuous than in the nests of 
|birds. It is impossible to contemplate, with- 
; Out emotion, the Divine goodness, which thus 
gives industry to the weak, and foresight to 
the thoughtless. 

No sooner have the trees put forth their 
leaves, than a thousand little workmen com- 
mence their labours. Some bring long pieces 
of straw into the hole of an old wall; others 
affix their edifice to the windows of a church; 
these steal a hair from the mane of a horse; 
those bear away with wings trembling beneath 
its weight, the fragment of wool which a lamb 
has left entangled in the briars. A thousand 
palaces at once arise, and every palace is a 
nest; within every nest is soon to be seen a 
charming metamorphosis ; first, a beautiful 
egg, then a little one covered with down. The 
little nestling soon feels his wings begin to 
grow; his mother teaches him to raise himself 
on his bed of repose. Soon he takes courage 
enough to approach the edge of the nest and 
casts a first look on the works of nature. Ter- 
rified and enchanted at the sight, he precipi- 
tates himself amidst his brothers and sisters, 
who have never as yet seen that spectacle; but 
recalled a second time from his couch, the 
young king of the air, who still has the crown 
of infancy on his head, ventures to contem- 
plate the vast heavens, the waving summit of 
the pine-trees, and the vast labyrinth of fo- 
liage which lies beneath his feet. And, at the 
moment that the forests are rejoicing at the sight 
of their new inmate, an aged bird, who feels 
himself abandoned by his wings, quietly rests 
beside a stream; there, resigned and solitary, 
he tranquilly awaits death, on the banks-of the 
same river where he sung his first loves, and 
whose trees still bear his nest and his melo- 
dious offspring. 


} 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


An arrangement having been made with the 
Agent of the West Chester Rail Road Line, 
for the conveyance of packages to and from 
the school, they may be left at the stage 
office, No. 190 Market st. between 5th and 
6th st. where a box will be provided to re- 
ceive them. 


Noricr.—All persons who may have money 
to pay on account of Board, Tuition, &c. of 
the students at Haverford School, are desired 
to make payment to the Superintendent, or to 
George Stewardson, No. 92, Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 
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At a Meeting for Sufferings, held in London, 
the 6th of 9th month, 1833. 


The committee appointed to attend to bills 
in parliament, have brought in a copy of an 
act passed during the late session, allowing 
the affirmation of Friends in all cases wherein 
an oath is now or shall be by law required, 
and setting forth a form in which the said af- 
firmation shall be made: William Manley is 
desired to purchase a sufficient number of 
copies of the act for the supply of one to each 
monthly and preparative meeting, and trans- 
mit the same through the respective quarterly 
meetings. 

This meeting, on considering the altered si- 
tuation in whichthe members of our religious 
Society will now stand, is aware that whether 
it regards their being called to serve on juries, 
or their being liable to fill any office or place 
of profit in the government, they may be sub- 
jected to trying, and even to painful circum- 
stances. We desire that our dear friends may 
on all such occasions be encouraged to take 
heed to the guidance of the Spirit of Truth, 
and to seek for heavenly strength to act in ac- 
cordance with the divine will. 

We would, at the same time, in brotherly 
love, remind Friends of the serious obligation 
which in all respects attaches to the making 
of a solemn affirmation, and seeing that this 
testimony of our religious Society has been, 
from the first, in obedience to the express 
command of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, we desire that Friends may ever act 
as becomes his faithful obedient followers. 

Grorce Sracey, Clerk. 


CAP. XLIX.—An act to allow Quakers and Moravians 
to make Affirmation in all cases where an Oath is 
or shall be required.— 28th August, 1833. 
Whereas it is expedient and reasonable that 

the solemn affirmation of persons of the per- 


suasion of the people called Quakers, and of 


Moravians, should be allowed in all cases 
where an oath isor shall be required; be it 
therefore enacted by the king’s most excellent 
majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the lords spiritual and temporal, and com- 
mons, in this present parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that every 
person of the persuasion of the people called 
Quakers, and every Moravian, be permitted 
to make his or her solemn affirmation or de- 
claration, instead of taking an oath, in all 
places and for all purposes whatsoever where 
an oath is or shall be required either by the 
common law or by any act of parliament al- 
ready made or hereafter to be made, which 
said affirmation or declaration shall be of the 
same force and effect as if he or she had taken 
an oath in the usual form; and if any such 
person making such solemn affirmation or de- 
claration shall be lawfully convicted wilfully, 
falsely, and corruptly to have affirmed or de- 
clared any matter or thing, which if the same 
had been in the usual form would have amount- 
ed to wilful and corrupt perjury, he or she 
shall incur the same penalties and forfeitures 
as by the laws and statutes of this realm are 
enacted against persons convicted of wilful 
and corrupt perjury, any law, statute, or cus 
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always, that every such affirmation or decla- 
ration shall be in the words following; (that is 
to say,) 


“1, A. B. being one of the people called 


Quakers [or one of the persuasion of the 
people called Quakers, or of the United Bre- 
thren called Moravians, as the case may be,] 
do solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare and 
affirm.” 


{I. And whereas some doubts may arise as 


to the form of the affirmation to be taken in 
lieu of the oath of abjuration by persons of 
the persuasion of the people called Quakers; 
be it therefore enacted, that instead of the 
form of affirmation prescribed in lieu of the 
abjuration oath by an act of the eighth year of 
the reign of his late majesty King George the 
First, intituled ** An act for granting the people 
called Quakers such forms of affirmation or 
declaration as may remove the difficulties 
which many of them lie under,”’ and instead of 
the form of the oath of abjuration prescribed 
by an act of the sixth year of the reign of his 
late majesty King George the Third, intituled 
* An act for altering the oath of abjuration and 
the assurance, and for amending so much of 
an act of the seventh year of her late majesty 
Queen Anne, intituled ‘ An act for the Im- 
provement of the Union of the Two King- 
doms,’ as after the time therein limited re- 
quires the delivery of certain lists and copies 
therein mentioned to persons indicted of high 


treason or misprision of treason, every person 
of the persuasion of the people called Qua- 
kers shall be permitted to make his or her so- 
lemn affirmation in the following words; 
(videlicet,) 

“J, A. B. [being one of the people called 
Quakers, or one of the persuasion of the peo- 
ple called Quakers, or of the United Brethren 
called Moravians, as the case may be,] do 
solemnly, sincerely, and truly acknowledge, 
profess, testify, and declare, that King William 
is lawful and rightful king of this realm, and 
of all other his dominions and countries there- 
unto belonging: and I do solemnly and sin- 
cerely declare, that I do believe that not any 
of the descendants of the person who pre 
tended to be Prince of Wales during the life 
of the late King James the Second, and since 
his decease pretended to be and took upon 
himself the style and title of King of England 
by the name of James the Third, or of Scot- 
land by the name of James the Eighth, or the 
style and title of King of Great Britain, hath 
any right or title whatsoever to the crown of 
this realm, or any other the dominions there- 
unto belonging; and I do renounce and refuse 
any allegiance or obedience to any of them: 
and I do solemnly promise, that I will be true 
and faithful and bear true allegiance to King 
William, and to him will be faithful against all 
traitorous conspiracies und attempts whatso- 
ever which shall be made against his person, 
crown, or dignity; and I will do my best en- 
deavour to disclose and make known to King 
William and his successors all treasons and 
traitorous conspiracies which I shall know to 
be made against him or any of them; and I 


will be true and faithful to the succession of] tions among themselves only. 


the crown, against the descendants of the said 


tom to the contrary notwithstanding: provided | James, and against all other persons whatso- 
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ever, which succession by an act, intituled 
‘An act for the further limitation of the 
crown, and better securing the rights and li- 
berties of the subject,’ is and stands limited 
to the Princess Sophia Electoress and Duchess 
Dowager of Hanover, and*the heirs of her 
body, being protestants: and all these things 
I do plainly and sincerely acknowledge, pro- 
mise, and declare, according to these express 
words by me spoken, and according to the 
plain and common sense and understanding of 
the same words, without any equivocation, 
mental evasion, or secret reservation whatso- 
ever: and I do make this recognition, acknow- 
ledgment, renunciation, and promise heartily, 
willingly, and truly.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
Biography of Scripture Characters. 
THE PATRIARCH ABRAHAM. 


This eminently great and good man, who 
was emphatically styled the father of the faith- 
ful, and the friend of God, was born about 
the year of the world 2008, before Christ 
1996. In descent he was the tenth from Noah. 
His father’s name was Terah, and Ur of the 
Chaldees, or of Chasdim, is stated to have 
been their original residence. Where the 
land of Ur was situated cannot now be known 
with certainty, and the question has perplexed 
the most experienced students of sacred geo- 
graphy. By some, it has been supposed to 
lie far to the northeast of Babylon, in Chasi- 
dia or Caucasian Chaldea; but the most pro- 
bable opinion appears to be, that it was in 
Mesopotamia, near the river Tigris, and not 
far from Nisibis, or about half way between 
Mosul and Diarbekr. 

Although only about 350 years had elapsed 
since the almost total destruction of the hu- 
man race by the deluge, yet from various in- 
cidents in sacred history it is evident, that at 
least those countries bordering on the river 
Euphrates and the eastern coast of the Medi- 
terranean sea, as well as Egypt, had become 
again pretty thickly populated. Babel, and 
probably the city of Babylon, as well as that 
of Nineveh, had been many years inhabited. 
Sodom, Gomorrah, and Salem, are mention- 
ed as being cities of considerable importance. 
But the tide of population was still flowing 
westward from the countries in the middle of 
Asia, and a great proportion of mankind lived 
principally in tents, wandering, as the Arabs 
do at the present day, from one district to an- 
other, with their flocks and herds. 

Of the early life of Abram we have no ac- 
count, except that he married Sarai, who is 
supposed by some writers to have been the 
same person that is elsewhere called Iscah, 
the daughter cf Haran, and grand-daughter 
of Terah; but who appears more probably, 
from what Abram himself said of her, to have 
been the daughter of his father Terah, by an- 
other wife. (Gen. xx. 12.) In the early ages 
of the world, marriages were necessarily al- 
lowed between persons more nearly related 
than would now be proper; and families kept 
themselves distinct by forming such connec- 
Abraham and 
his descendants were religiously cautious in 
this respect, that they might avoid the tempta- 
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tions to an idolatrous worship, which such|returned to his former habitation on the moun-|and promptly pursued the victorious army. 
connections would naturally lead them into. tain between Bethel, or as it was then called,| Coming up with them by night, in that part of 
When Abram was about 70 years old, he|Luz, and Ai. Appearing before the altar he| Canaan which was afterwards assigned to the 
removed from Ur witb his father, bis wife,|had formerly erected, he renewed his engage-}tribe of Dan, he entirely routed their forces, 
and his nephew Lot, and passing to the south-|ments with the Lord, and called upon his|pursued them to Hobah, to the west of Da- 
west, with a view to the land of Canaan, they/name. Both he and his nephew Lot had|mascus, and retook the captives with a very 
settled for a time at Haran, or Charran, acity|now become possessed of numerous flocks|rich spoil. Returning, be was met by the 
of Mesopotamia, about half way between the |and herds, and their respective berdsmen did| King of Sodom; and was also greeted with 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates. This place,|not well agree with each other. Abram saw/|refreshments by Melchizedek, King of Salem, 
which probably received its name in memory |with regret, the strife which was thus occa-|priest of the most high God. This eminent 
of Haran, Abram’s brother, and is still called|sioned, and generously proposed to his ne-|individual, with holy fervour, poured forth a 
Harran, is situated in a flat and sandy plain,|phew a plan, by which it might be prevented. | blessing on the head of the patriarch: “ Bless- 
and is at the present day said to be peopled |“ Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between|ed be Abram of the most high God, possessor 
by a few Arabs, who select it on account of|me and thee, and between my herdimen and|of heaven and earth: and blessed be the most 
its delicious water. Here erah, Abram’s|thy herdmen, for we be brethren. Is not the| high God, which bath delivered thine enemies 
father, died, being two hundred and five years| whole land before thee? Separate thyself, I/into thy hand.” Melchizedek is supposed by 
old. Shortly afterwards, in obedience to al|pray thee, from me. If thou will take the}some authors to have been Shem, the son of 
divine intimation, and relying on the promise|left hand, then I will go to the right; or if|Noah. Whether this be true or not, it is ge- 
graciously given to him by God, that from him |thou depart to the right hand, then I will go|nerally agreed that Jerusalem, then called 
should arise a great nation, and a blessing for|to the left.’” Here was no arrogating to him-|Salem, was the seat of his kingdom, and that 
all the families of the earth, Abram departed|self any pre-eminence, or even the priority of|he was a prince of the most eminent piety. 
from his dwelling at Haran; and leaving en-|choice to which his superior age and charac-| Indeed, so extraordinary was the character of 
tirely the country of Mesopotamia, where his|ter would have entitled him, but a noble re-|this mysterious personage, that “ even the pa- 
family had resided for many years, he travelled |linquishing of all advantage for the sake of|triarch Abram gave him the tenth of all the 
into Canaan, with his nephew Lot, and all|social harmony. Lot chose the plain of Jor-|spoils,” as a mark of honour and veneration. 
their substance. Having pitched his tent|dan, which was well watered, and pitched his| Abram nobly declined accepting for himself, 
under the tree of Moreh, near Sichem, the|tent in the neighbourhood of Sodom. The|/any part of the spoil, which the King of So- 
Lord appeared to him with the encouraging | Almighty appears to have been well pleased |dom, in gratitude for the recovery of his peo- 
romise, “ Unto thy seed will I give this land.”’ | with this disinterested conduct of Abram, for |ple, had offered him; and refused all compen- 
e built here an altar of worship, but soon|shortly after Lot’s departure, the divine pro-jsation beyond what had been used as food for 
removed to a mountain between Bethel and|mise was renewed to him, that his descendants |the men who went with him. 
Hai, where he built another altar, ‘* and called|should possess the whole Jand. ‘And I will} After this, the patriarch received, in a vi- 
on the name of the Lord.” There now oc-|make thy seed as the dust of the earth; so|sion, a renewed assurance of divine favour 
curred a time of drought and famine in Ca-|that if a man can number the dust of theearth,|and protection. ‘ Fear not, Abram; I am 
naan, which induced Abram once more to|then shall thy seed also be numbered. Arise,|thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward.” 
leave his residence and go into Egypt. On) walk through the land, in the length of it,and|This was accompanied, as on former occa- 
entering this country, knowing the beauty of|in the breadth of it; for I will give it unto|sions, by an assurance that his descendants 
his wife, and fearing for his own safety asher|thee.” Then Abram removed his tent, and|should be extremely numerous, and should 
husband, he desired Sarai to conceal the fact|came and dwelt in the plain of Mamre, near| possess the land in which he was now sojourn- 
of his being so, and merely to style herself his} Hebron, and erected there another altar to|ing as a stranger; and further, by a propheti- 
sister. As he had foreseen, the Egyptian|Jehovah. Hebron itself was situated ona hill|cal view of their captivity in Egypt, and even- 
princes were struck with admiration of the|about twenty-five miles south of Jerusalem; | tual deliverance. 
person of Sarai, and she was conveyed into|the modern town, which is at the foot of the 
the palace of Pharaoh; but the Almighty was|hill, is inhabited by about five hundred Arabs, quss 
leased to protect his servant, and, by afflict-| and is by them called El-Khalil, the well-belov- : . 
ing the house of the Egyptian King with great|ed, the epithet usually applied by them to the Testimony concerning Hannah For. 
plagues, soon convinced him that in detaining} patriarch whose favourite residence it was for} A testimony from the monthly meeting of 
Sarai, he was trespassing against his own|many years. Friends of the west division of the county of 
peace. Pharaoh, therefore, quickly sent for| In course of time, Lot took up his residence | Cornwall, held at Falmouth, the 9th of fourth 
Abram, and mildly expostulating with him on| within the city of Sodom, and was soon in-|month, 1833, concerning our beloved friend, 
the danger he had brought him into by such a| volved with its inhabitants in the calamities of| Hannah Fox, deceased, wife of Richard Fox, 
concealment of their real relationship, he re-|war. ‘The kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, Ad-|of Falmouth, aforesaid. 
stored his wife safe and sent them away. In|mah, Zeboim, and Zoar, who had been for| She was the daughter of Josiah and Debo- 
this transaction, Abram has not escaped the|twelve years subject to Chedorlaomer, King} rah Forster of London, and was born in the 
charge of weakness, and we have no evidence|of Elam, by some supposed to be Persia, took| year 1757, and died on the 12th of the second 
in scripture that his conduct was just in the|an opportunity of asserting their independence,| month, 1833, aged seventy-five years. De- 
divine sight; inasmuch as it certainly endan-|and ventured to attack the army of the latter|prived of her mother when very young, she 
red his wife's safety, and was calculated to|and his three allies, in the valley of Siddim,|was exposed to many temptations; but about 
d the Egyptians intoa delusion. We have,|as they returned from an attack on the Ama-|the twenty-fifth year of her age, and about 
however, no authority for uniting in the charge |lekites and Amorites. The valley of Siddim,|four years before her marriage, she became 
of falsehood, which by some has been prefer-|which afterwards became the salt sea, ‘* was| decidedly in earnest in the pursuit of those 
red against him; for ample evidence is given |full of slime-pits,” dug for the purpose of pro-| things which are most excellent. In the year 
in the sacred narrative, that Sarai was truly|curing asphaltum or bitumen, which abound-|1797, she was appointed to the station of 
related to him by birth, though the degree of|ed in that country, and was used as a ce-jelder. She met with a severe accident in 
that relationship is somewhat obscure. And|ment in building. The kings of Sodomand| 1806, which rendered it necessary to ampu- 
even were this not the case, the terms brother|Gomorrah, being defeated, fled, and fell into} tate a limb, and the Christian patience and 
and sister were, in early days, often used as|some of these pits; their companions escaped] calmness, which she evinced during the ope- 
epithets of tender affection, where the relation |to the mountains; and Lot, with his property| ration, excited the admiration of the surgeons, 
itself did not actually exist. Of this, we shalljand the wealth of the defeated cities, was|}two of whom afterwards remarked, that no- 
have immediate evidence. carried away. Abram hearing of his nephew’s| thing but religion could have administered the 
Abram now left Egypt, and came into the| captivity, roused his friendly neighbours, arm-| support which was then so evidently afforded 
country south of Canaan; whence he shortly |ed three hundred and eighteen of his servants,| her. Towards the close of the same year, she 







































































(To be continued.) 
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was acknowledged a minister, in which cha-| 
racter, her communications were short, and 
offered with much diffidence, and though not 
frequent, were truly acceptable to her friends. 
She continued for a considerable time, after 
her accident, to be regular in her attendance 
of meetings, both for worship and discipline, 
within the limits of her own quarterly meet- 
ing; but during the last twelve years of her 
life, her helplessness and sufferings so mate- 
rially increased, that she was not only confin- 
ed to the house, but was unable to raise her- 
self from her seat, or even to lift her hand to 
her head without difficulty. Amidst these 
trials of her faith and patience, her cheerful 
resignation, her habitual industry, and her lively 
enjoyment of social intercourse, were eminent- 
ly conspicuous, and her bright example seem- 
ed to hold forth the encouraging language, 
‘© taste and see that the Lord is good.” 

During the early part of her last illness, our 
beloved friend was frequently tried by great 
poverty of spirit, yet she was at seasons ena- 
bled to acknowledge the fulfilment of the gra- 
cious promise— Unto you that fear my name, 
shall the sun of righteousness arise with heal- 
ing in his wings.” At one time, when under 
acute bodily pain, she expressed her hope, that 
if she should have to suffer much more than 
she had yet done, patience would be granted 
her, for she had sometimes feared, lest she 
should evince any thing not consistent with 
Christian submission. On another occasion 
she said, “I have been more favoured this 
evening than for a long time past,” adding— 
“how precious are the visitations of divine 
love! Nothing can be compared to them; 
this has been to me, a poor unworthy worm, 
like the opening of a bright day, after a dark 
night.”” She expressed her wonder, that with 
such a sense of her poverty and unworthiness, 
she did not feel fear or uneasiness in the pros- 
pect of dissolution. But although the retro- 
spection of the past was not attended with 
much condemnation, she regretted that the 
tendency of her conversation with her friends, 
in their social calls, during her long confine- 
ment to the house, had not been of a more 
edifying nature. 

On the 23d of the first month last, she ob- 
served, ‘I think I felt last night, a little more 
faith to take hold of the mercy held forth by 
a crucified Redeemer.” ‘To a friend who vi- 
sited her she remarked, that she felt great 
difficulty in keeping her mind so fully centered 
as she could wish, which had led her to think 
how trying it would have been, had any thing 
now rested on her as a burden; she had look- 
ed back and seen that she had fallen short, but 
she believed that through mercy, all her trans- 
gressions were forgiven. She then exhorted 
the friend to faithfulness, desiring that she 
might be given up in great simplicity and sin- 
gleness of heart to every opening of duty. 
Speaking in the evening to her son’s wife on 
her responsible situation as a mother, she ob- 
served—* ‘Thou hast an arduous appointment, 
but thy strength lies in seeking best help: do 
not let family cares interfere with a daily re- 
tirement, and waiting for divine direction, 
even in what.may appear small matters. In 
the early part of my religious course, I some- 


times found it difficult to maintain this prac-| She mentioned to an affectionate friend, 
tice, but was always sensible of loss when it) who had for many weeks sympathised with her 
was omitted; it appeared as if I had the work] in her mental and bodily fluctuations, that she 
to beginagain. Since I have necessarily pass-| had, during the past night, been much favour- 
ed so many hours alone of later years, I have! ed in mind, and the prospect which opened 
not always been permitted to get at the same| before her was so bright, that it seemed mar- 
sense of the divine presence, as when I press-| vellous so poor a creature should be thus com- 
ed through some difficulties, in order to obtain) forted. 
a portion of the day for religious retirement;} A few days afierwards, she said to one of 
thus it is not in our own time or will, that we} her sons, * All is peace; I only wish the time 
receive the influence of the Holy Spirit, butas|to be shortened if consistent with the divine 
he is pleased to arise for our help: the daily) will.” 
sacrifice, however is, I believe, acceptable, 
and draws down the blessiig.”’ 

After encouraging another friend to faith- 























































A few hours before her release, she sent for 
a friend whom she wished to see once more, in 


urag order to bid her farewell; and after entrusting 
fulness, even in little things, that so she might/to her care messages expressive of her love 
grow in the truth, she mentioned her fear, that) and interest for some young persons, she 


she had herself suffered loss from giving way! added, that their allotment was in a “ South 
to a reasoning disposition, and from withhold-| land,’ and her desire was, that they might 
ing small offerings in the line of the ministry;| also have “ springs of water,”—* living wa- 
this she believed to be the work of the enemy,| ter,”—appealing to her friend in an emphatic 
who sought to discourage, when he failed to) manner: “ For oh! what is a ‘South land,’ 
exalt. She expressed much interest in the) without springs of water ?”—and earnest ap- 
welfare of her friends, and hoped they would peared to be her solicitude, that they might 


be concerned as an united band, to strengthen| be preserved from every thing, which might 
each other’s hands, and to help in the support | tend to divide or scatter. 


of the building on its ancient foundation: add-| After a pause, she said ina powerful and 
ing, that the love which subsisted in the} jmpressive manner:—* I trust that I ama firm 
monthly meeting, of which they were mem-) believer in our Lord, as a Saviour and Re- 
bers, was a great favour; she trusted it might|deemer:’ afterwards emphatically adding: “I 
long continue; but to bear and forbear was| believe we shall not be made partakers of the 
needful, for we must not expect to see always} benefit of his death, unless we have his life in 
eye to eye. . |our hearts; this, if suffered to prevail, will 
When addressing some of her grand chil-| manifest itself by its effects on our lives and 
dren, whio were young, she entreated them conversation.’ 
not to neglect the duty of self-examination,| She further expressed an earnest desire that 
and to be very attentive to the teachings of| Friends might attend to the inward work, and 
the spirit of truth in their own minds; by} not be laying too exclusive a stress on the out- 
which means that which was opposed to its| ward work. 
guidance, would be brought into judgment:| ur dear friend said little more than ac- 
also sweetly recommending them, amongst) kncwledging that “ All is mercy” —before her 
other things, to cherish the feeling of love to- ransomed spirit was released "from its poor 
wards each other, and carefully to avoid ever! worn tabernacie, to enter, we doubt not, into 
becoming talebearers. She afterwards observ-| the joy of her Lord. 
ed, that as life ebbed, she felt less anxious} fer remains were interred in Friends’ bu- 
about the future; that she was enabled to trust} ;ja} ground at Falmouth, the 17th of second 
in the unmerited mercy of the blessed Re- month, 1833. She one &@ minister about 
deemer, believing that her _ would be for- twenty-seven years. 
given, and her transgressions blotted out, but} ¢- ‘ ; ; ; 
not for any works se sahtamanin which she Signed in the said mecting, by many Friends. 
had-done; adding, that she had never—even — 
in her lowest seasons, doubted that the ever- For “ The Friend.” 
lasting arms were underneath for her support.| Agreeable to a request that I have seen in 
In reply to an enquiry how she had passed the|« The Friend,”’ I hereby transmit a statement 
night, she said: * In much suffering—but it is| of the holding of the meetings constituting the 
only a little further breaking down of the walls;| Eastern Quarter of N. Carolina. 
and as the bodily powers decay, | have an in-| The Eastern Quarterly Meeting of Friends 
creased confidence, that there is a place of|of N. Carolina, is held alternately at four dif- 
rest prepared for me; but have nothing what-|ferent places, on the last seventh day in se- 
ever of my own, on which to build my hope} cond, fifth, eighth, and eleventh month, viz. 
of acceptance. My only trust is in the mercy! Rich Square in Northampton county, in the 
of God, through the mediation of our Lord} second month; Symons’ Creek in Pasquotank 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” At another time} county, in the fifth month; Little River in 
she said, “ It is a great favour to see the clouds| Perquimans county, in the eighth; and Piny 
dispersing:”” and on it being observed, that} Woods in Perquimans county, in the eleventh 
no doubt had been entertained that such would| month. ‘The select quarterly meeting is held 
be her experience, she replied, neither had} the day before at each place. 
she. doubted it, though she had not always} It is composed of four monthly meetings, 
been able to receive the consolations offered| viz. Piny Woods, Suttons’ Creek, Symons’ 
by her friends, well knowing that she must| Creek, and Rich Square; Piny Woods is held 
look within, and wait for the arising of light}in Perquimans county, on the first seventh 
there. day in each month, and is composed of two 
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preparative meetings, viz. Beech ©,,ring is held 
on fourth day, and Piny Woods on fifth day 
of the week preceding the week of the month- 
ly meeting. 

Suttons’ Creek monthly meeting is held on 
the second seventh day in each month, and is 
composed of two preparative meetings, viz. 
Wells’ is held on fourth day, and Suttens’ 
Creek on fifth day of the week preceding the 
week of the monthly meeting. 

Symons’ Creek monthly meeting is held on 
the third seventh day of each month, and is 
composed of three preparative meetings, viz. 
Little River is held on fourth day; Symons’ 
Creek on fifth day; the Narrows on sixth day 
of the week preceding the week of the month- 
ly meeting. There is one meeting for wor- 
ship held at Newbegin Creek, on first and 
fourth days. 

Rich Square monthly meeting is held on 
the third seventh day in each month, and is 
only {composed of one preparative meeting, 
held at the same place, on fourth day of the 
week preeeding the week of the monthly meet- 
ing. 

The select preparative meetings are held 
at the same places of the monthly meetings, 
and on the days immediately preceding. 

There is a meeting for worship, held at all 
the beforementioned places on first days, and 
on the same days of the week that the prepa- 
rative meetings are held, except that of the 
Narrows, which is on fifth day, and they all 
convene at the eleventh hour, except the se- 
lect meetings, which meet at the twelfth. 

Symons’ Creek monthly meeting held in 
Pasquotank county, is situated fifty-five miles 
south of Norfolk, Va. and ten southwest from 
Elizabeth City, N. Carolina. Suttons’ Creek 


“ What doest thou here Elijah.?” 


What dost thou, Christian, ’mongst the train 
Who barter heaven for sordid gain, 
And heaps of dust, with toil and pain, 
In Mammon’s temple pile ? 
What dost thou in the tinsell’d hall, 
To which the sons of musié call, 
Or where in pageant, mask, or ball, 
Gay fashion’s daughters smile ? 


What dost thou, Christian, ’midst the state, 
Which haunts the mansions of the great, 
Where tribes of servile flatterers wait, 

To worship pomp or power? 
What dost thou at the festive board, 
With sparkling wines and dainties stored, 
Where riot holds his rites abhorr’d, 

And madness rules the hour ? 


What dost thou, Christian, where, I ween, 
The lowly Saviour ne’er had been? 
Shun, shun the gay, delusive scene, 

The poison’d chalice fly. 
O’er sorrow’s darken’d chamber throw 
The light which soothes a mourner’s wo, 
And wipe away the tears that flow 

From misery’s melting eye. 


Go, bid the church of Jesus feel 
The impulse of thy sacred zeal; 
To aid thy kin’s, thy country’s weal, 
Thy time, thy wealth employ. 
So when thy mortal race is run 
Enthron’d in bliss, the incarnate Son 
Shail say, “ My scrvant, nobly done; 
Partake thy Master’s joy !” 
R. Huie. 
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A friend whose occasional communications 


easily be procured at a very moderate price. 
The increase of a taste for the reading of the 
Bible, and a just estimate of its invaluable 
contents, which might thus be promoted in 
the minds of our youth, are considerations, 
the importance of which it is impossible to 
overrate. We shall introduce the sketches as 
they come to hand, in such convenient por- 
tions as may not interfere with the cus- 
tomary variety which it is advisable to se- 
cure. 























We cheerfully comply with a request to in- 
sert the following notice. It relates to a sub- 
ject peculiarly fitting to attract the attention of 
members of our Society, and as we under- 
stand the arrangements are such as to obviate 
all objections to their presence, we would ex- 
press the hope that there will be a pretty 
general attendance. 


A public examination of the Coloured In- 
fant School, under the care of the “ Infant 
School Society of Philadelphia,’ will take 
place on third day, the 24th instant, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. in the Hall of the Adelphi, 
south Fifth street, near Prune. 

The patrons and friends of Infant Schools, 
are invited to attend. 

The Treasurer will be present to receive 
subscriptions or donations. 

December 17, 1833. 

As a document interesting to members of 
our religious Society, we have inserted on 
another page, the recent act of the British 
Parliament, granting to Quakers and Mora- 
vians, the substitution of an affirmation in all 
cases wherein an vath is or shall be by law 
required,—with the minute of advice by the 


in Perquimans county, ten miles west from|have added to the interest and value of our 
Symons’ Creek; Piny Woods in Perquimans |columns, has placed in our hands, several 
county, ten west of Suttons’ Creek, and Rich essays, under the character of biographical 
Square in Northampton county, fifty miles sketches of eminent scripture characters, de- 
west of Piny Woods, and all the subordinate |signed as samples of a plan, which, if en- 
meetings are contiguous to their several |couraged, he purposes to pursue,—to prepare 







Meeting for Sufferings accompanying the 
transmission of the act to subordinate meet- 
ings. We hail this enactment as a pleasing 
evidence of the progress of enlightened prin- 
ciples, while we see in it renewed occasion of 





monthly meetings. 
Cates Waite, 
Clerk of Q. Meeting. 


HYMN OF THE BIRDS, 
By the late Bishop Heber. 


Lo! the lilies of the field, 

How their leaves instruction yield ! 

Hark to nature’s lesson given 

By the blessed birds of heaven! 

Every bush and tufted tree 

Warbles sweet philosophy, 

Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, 
- God provideth for the morrow ! 


Say, with richer crimson glows 

The kingly mantle and the rose? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we, poor citizens of air? 

Barns nor hoarded grains have we, 
Yet we carol merrily. 

Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow ! 
God provideth for the morrow ! 


One there lives whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny ; 

One there lives who, Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall : 
Pass we blithely, then, the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 

Free from doubt and faithless sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow! 


a series of similar kind, but without follow- 
ing an exact chronological order, for the use 
of this journal. If our judgment, on a care- 
ful perusal of these essays, be any criterion 
of what may meet the judgment of our read- 
ers, we have no difficulty in arriving at the 
conclusion, that the design will be received 
with general approbation ; and accordingly 
have to-day inserted part of one of them, the 
life of Abraham. The object, as we under- 
stand the views of our correspondent, is to 
present to our young people, and others, il- 
lustrations of character, combined with no- 
tices of oriental manners and customs, drawn 
from the best works in biblical literature, and 
from the reports of modern travellers. There 
will also be incidentally introduced, some 
elucidation of the prophecies which may oc- 
cur in sacred history, as connected with each 
individual sketch. They are intended to be 
adapted to family reading, and the instruction 
of young persons in scripture annals, in a 
way which may be at once attractive and 
edifying; and much additional interest, it may 
be proper to suggest, will be gained by a 


constant reference to maps of Canaan, and of 


the ancient countries adjacent, which can 

















watchful circumspection on the part of our 
fellow professors in that land, lest it should be 
the means of exposing some to untried dan- 
gers. 


The letter from Capt. Ross, to the secre- 
tary of the admiralty, which we have inserted, 
furnishes as full an account of the circum- 
stances and results of his perilous expedition, 
as could be looked for in so brief an outline, 
and is highly interesting. The narrative of 
the voyage in detail, is a subject of eager an- 
ticipation. 

The communication of C. C. O. and con- 
tinuation of the article Thomas Story, have 
not been lost sight of;—the latter is intended 
for next week. 


— 


° Erratum. 


In the essay by M.H., in the middle column of 
page 79, the 15th line from the bottom ; “ Eli was a 
prophet of the Most High,” should read, “ Eli was 
a priest of the Most High.” 
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